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Pollachi taluk (Coimbatore district) is located at the foot of the 
Annamalai hills (Western Ghats), in the extension of the Palghat Gap. It 
offers a good example of a region which has recently been transformed 
by the development of well irrigation. Irrigation has long been 
considered one of the most effective means of bringing economic 
prosperity to a drought-prone area. It is generally accepted that 
development of irrigation has led to a higher agricultural productivity. 
As a result, it can stimulate the economy and employment, and improve 
living conditions in the rural areas on the whole. In order to perceive the 
socio-economic impact of the development of well irrigation, a study 
was conducted in a village of Pollachi taluk, in 1988. Nangallur 1 , the 
selected village (total area: 653 ha; population: 3018) is located 50 km 
from Coimbatore, and 8 km from Pollachi, the taluk headquarters and 
;ui important centre for the trade of agricultural products. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF A COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURE DIRECTED TOWARDS THE REGIONAL 
MARKETS. 

Opening on to the Palghat Gap, the region receives monsoon 
rains between June and December. The average annual rainfall of 
Pollachi station is 823 mm. (fig. 1) - 392 mm. brought by the south 
west monsoon which crosses the Ghats through the Palghat gap 
between June and September, and 292 mm by the north east monsoon 
between October and December (Fig. 2). With such a distribution of 
monthly rainfall, traditional agriculture was restricted to two rainfed 
crops a year with short vegetative cycles and low water requirements. 
The yields were, in any case, very uncertain because of the high 
variability of the monsoon. 
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Figure 1 : Annual rainfall (1941/1987) 



M : arithmetical mean 
X : mean deviation 


Figure 2 : Average monthly rainfall (1941/1987) 



Old land records give an idea of the land use at the begining of the 
century 2 . Out of a total of 580 ha of agricultural land, the net cropped 
area was 528 ha, of which 120 ha were under double cropping. 
Cholam ( Sorghum vulgare), grams (mainly Dolichos lablab, Cajanus 
cajan and Cicer arietinun) and millets ( Penisetum typhoideum, Panicum 
siimatrense) and ragi ( Eleusine coracona) - the traditional rainfed crops 
in this area - represented more than 85 % of the total cultivated land. 
A canal, fed by the river Pallar, allowed the cultivation of 19 ha of 
paddy during the monsoon. Cash crops occupied only 45.6 ha (castor : 
28 ha; gingelly : 9.2 ha; tobacco : 4.8 ha; cotton : 3.6 ha). This kind of 
agriculture was transformed by the introduction of groundnut 
cultivation during the (19)15's, and then by the development of 
irrigation after 1950. 
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Inadequacy of canal irrigation 

Nowadays, Nangallur gets the benefit of canal and well irrigadon. 
Since the late 60's, 200-300 ha have been irrigated by the canals of the 
Parambikulam-Alliyar Project (PAP). This irrigation system has 
gradually become operational after the second Five year plan (1956- 
1961). It has been depending on 9 dams constructed on 7 west flowing 
rivers which have their sources in the Ghats 3 . The dams are inter¬ 
connected by a network system of canals and tunnels. The water is 
released in the different branches of the PAP on a rotational bi-annual 
basis. 


Nangallur is irrigated by the Alliyar canal for the southern part of 
the village and by the Pollachi canal for the northern one (fig. 3). The 
village is a tail-end village and water distribution has been the subject of 
numerous local complaints. The PAP water, which is generally released 
in October for a period of 3-4 months, only helps in complementing the 
rains received from the uncertain north-east monsoon. The water 
distributed is just sufficient for semi-dry crops, unless it is augmented 
by well irrigation. In 1988, the PAP water should have been released in 
October. However, the poor monsoon delayed the opening of the canals 
until the last week of December. In the present case, the PAP could 
make possible the irrigation of 200-300 ha of semi-dry crops during the 
dry season. The quantitative inadequacies of this system which allows 
the irrigation of low-water-requirement crops only every two years, 
confining them to a relatively restricted percentage of land (60-65 % of 
the agricultural land during a good year), and the very uncertain nature 
of the water distribution has made well irrigation an indispensable tool 
for the intensification of agriculture. 


Dominant role of wells 

Although well irrigation has been practised for a very long time in 
the Coimbatore district (there were 53,540 wells in 1895), it was 
developed in this part of Pollachi taluk after 1950 only. Surveys in the 
village have shown that there were only 32 irrigation wells operating 
before 1950, most of them using bullocks for lifting the water ( kavalai). 
The introduction of diesel pumpsets during the 40's allowed those able 
to invest in this new technology to draw much larger quantitities of 
water than by the kavalai system, and at a lower cost. 

The profits drawn by irrigated agriculture and electrification of the 
countryside 4 led to a rapid increase in the number of wells, the highest 
rate being recorded during the decade 1960-1970 (fig. 4). 
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Fig. 3. Irrigation systems 



a : Wells 

® : PAP Conol (Pollochi) 

@ = PAP Canal ( Alliyar) 

-= Annamolai Conol 

.. Abandoned Canal 

8m = Oeplh of groundwater table 


Depths measured in the well during Feb-March 1988, 
a dry season (allowing several years with deficient rainfall. 
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Figure 4 : Increase in the number of pumpsets 



In 1988, 253 ha were irrigated by 126 wells during the dry 
season (45 % of the total cultivated area). These open wells are fed by 
the ground water which infiltrates through their sides and bottom. The 
depths of the water table in the wells during the 1988 dry season were 
between 3.2 and 14 m (less than 6 m in nearly half the wells of the 
village (fig. 3). These low depths can be explained by the location of 
the wells. Most of them are situated in the proximity of the river Palar 
or other water courses, or by the side of the Annamalai canal (an 
unstoned canal fed by an ancient reservoir). The recharge of the water 
table is also improved by PAP irrigation. The wells are, under these 
conditions, relatively modest in size (fig. 5) when compared to the old 
wells characteristic of the Coimbatore district 5 . However, their recharge 
capacity is limited (less than 4 m 3 per hour in most of them) and their 
utilisation is not more than a few hours per day. Hence, the irrigated 
area is not extensive (on the average 2 ha/well) 

It is necessary to distinguish two kinds of wells which are 
different from commun open wells. Four wells, dug on the border of 
the Palar river, are sufficiently deep to be fed by the underflow and 
have an excellent recharge capacity (18 m 3 per hour). There are also 8 
"relay-wells" belonging to farmers owning lands on the bank of the 
Alliyar river in the neighbouring village of Annamalai. These farmers 
lift water from these wells and draw it up through underground pipes, 
sometimes over nearly 2 km, to stock it in wells located on their 
plantations in Nangallur. 

The kavalai system has now completely disappeared. The wells 
are equipped with an electric pumpset, or with a diesel pumpset for the 
most recent ones (it takes about 5 years to get an electric connection). 
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Figure 5 : Depth of the wells 



<- 5 -7,5 -10 -15 >-15 

depth in metres 


Electricity for agriculture is highly subsidized by the government. 
The farmer pays an amount which is proportional to the power of his 
pumpset (Rs. 75/hp/year), regardless of the utilisation metered. The use 
of electric pumpsets proves to be much cheaper than the use of diesel 
pumpsets, although in the case of low-water-requirement crops, such 
as groundnut, the cost is more or less the same, due to the limited 
number of hours of utilisation. Generally, the pumpsets are low 
powered, only 26 % of them exceeding 5 Hp. 

The location of a new well is decided by a dowser. Manual 
digging is carried out by labourers of the Boyar caste who are 
specialised in this kind of work. The cost obviously depends on the 
size of the well and the nature of the substratum. An average well (a 
section of 30 sq.m, and a depth of 8 m) costs about Rs. 25,000, in 
addition of which Rs. 10,000 - 15,000 have to be spent to cover the 
cost of the necessary masonry work for the consolidation of the upper 
part of the walls (Rs. 3,000-3,500), the cost of a diesel pumpset (about 
Rs. 6,000 for a second-hand one), and the cost of buying cement pipes 
and laying them. 

The acquisition of a well mitigates the effects of an uncertain 
monsoon and gives the farmer the possibility of cultivating an 
additional crop during the dry season, or maintaining plantation crops 
such as coconut trees or sugarcane. The development of well irrigation 
has brought with it important transformations in land use and has led to 
a new kind of agricultural economy based on speculative crops. 
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Land-use changes 

Land registers and other statistical documents available for the 
village are not very reliable and do not give an exact picture of the land 
use changes; all the more so since they give at best the state of the crops 
grown during the monsoon without taking into consideration the 
irrigated crops of the dry season. Despite the inadequacies of such 
documents and even though it is difficult to compare them with our 
surveys conducted during 1988 (table. 1), there is no doubt that the 
extension of coconut plantations, the increase of double cropped 
groundnut and the decline in the cultivation of the traditional food crops 
( cholam , pulses and millets) are directly linked to the development of 
well irrigation. The village cultivable area is 550 ha. In 1988, the gross 
cultivated area was 710 ha of which 250 h were irrigated by wells 
during the dry season. 


Table 1 - Agricultural land use 1988 


Crops 

January/April 

May/August 

September/ 

December 

Total aera 

(ha) 

Coconut 

147.7 

147.7 

150.4 

150.4 

Sugarcane 

27.9 

37.9 

41.7 

41.7 

Groundnut 

56.4 

207 

25 

288.4 

Vegetables 9) 

5.2 

18.4 

28.8 

44.4 

Colton 

37.4® 

4.2 

49.7 

53.9 

Cholam 

- 

27.4 

36.4 

63.8 

Grams® 

- 

19.7 

17.5 

37.2 

Others 

5.9 

6.2 

23.4 

29.5 

Total 

280.5 

468.9 

372.9 

709.2 


Source : Personal surveys (1) - Includes spices and condiments 

(2) - Includes 35.4 ha planted in 1987 


The area under coconut cultivation has rapidly increased since 
1970 and this phenomenon has been accelerated since 1980 (fig. 6). In 
1988, coconut plantations covered 150 ha, i.e., more than a quarter of 
the total cultivable area. The spreading of this cultivation which needs 
very little labour, is to be seen in the steep increase in daily wages 
during the last few years, the low risk inherent to this kind of 
production and the high prices paid for coconuts and for the by¬ 
products of the plantation. Once the trees are 6-7 years old, the 
plantation ensures a regular income for about 30 years. The crop is 
commercialised through middlemen who look after the cutting of the 
nuts and their transport to Pollachi. They are sold to merchants who 
send them on to the important towns of Tamilnadu and Karnataka. 
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Figure 6 : Evolution of areas under sugarcane and coconut plantations 



coconut 
sugar canc 


Sugarcane occupies about 40 ha, compared to 60-70 ha during 
the late 70's. This reduction is due to the conversion of sugarcane fields 
into coconut plantations (correlated to the desire of some landlords to 
reduce the problems regarding employment of daily wage workers). 
Sugarcane has high water requirements and its cultivation is limited by 
the water refilling capacity of the wells. The majority of the sugarcane 
fields arc located in the western part of the village or close to water 
courses. They can also be irrigated by "relay-wells". The nearest sugar 
factory is more than 40 kni away (Chittoor Sugar Factory - Palghat Dt., 
Kerala). The growers of Nangallur do not have the equipment required 
for converting sugarcane into jaggery. They use the services of owners 
of mobile sugar mills who install their equipments in the plantation, 
supervise the harvest and its transformation into jaggery, and market 
the product in Pollachi. They are paid according to the volume of 
sugarcane converted. Only 4 landlords have contracts with the sugar 
factory (20 % of the area under sugarcane in Nangallur). The harvest 
and transport is done by the mill. The profits are lower, considering the 
high cost of transport but, on the other hand, the farmer can get crop 
loans from the sugar mill to cover a part of the cultivation costs. 

Groundnut, sometimes grown in association with grams, 
occupies more than 60 % of the cultivated area during the south west 
monsoon. This crop is mostly a rainfed crop and the profits vary 
considerably depending on the volume and distribution of rainfall 
during the vegetative cycle. Cholam , grams, and millets are alternative 
crops to groundnut. They are adapted to heavy soils and are less 
sensitive to the effects of monsoon failures. Yields as well as market 
value of the products are low. These crops still dominate on black soils 
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and during the North-East monsoon but are, otherwise, on the decline 
(fig. 7). Cotton is sown during the north-east monsoon and is 
essentially a rainfed crop. Paddy is irrigated by wells with a 
complement of water from the canals. Hence the area cultivated varies 
greatly, depending upon the year (20 ha when irrigated by PAP; less 
than 6 ha in 1988). 


Figure 10 : Evolution of area under traditionnal food crops 



I cholam 

E3 millets 

0 grains 


Areas planted with vegetables and condiments (mostly tomatoes, 
brinjals, ladies fingers and chillies) are constantly increasing to satisfy 
the growing needs of the urban markets of Pollachi and Coimbatore. 
Their cultivation remains a sort of gardening during the monsoon. They 
arc the only products directly commercialised by the farmers on the 
Pollachi market. As most of these commodities are perishable, their 
prices fluctuate sharply. Other irrigated crops (turmuric, bananas; betel, 
cassava, flowers) are limited to a few hectares. 


DECLINE OF THE TRADITIONAL NON-AGRICUTURAL 
ACTIVITIES. 


The increase of the village population was specially pronounced 
between 1961 and 1981 (fig. 11). This appears to be due to the 
immigration of landless families, attracted by job possibilities arising 
from the development of irrigation. Surveys conducted among the 
communities of agricultural labourers reveal that about 50 families 
settled in Nangallur between 1960 and late 70's. The majority of these 
families are from the dry tracks of the district. Some people came to 
this region to work on the construction of the PAP canals and settled 
down in Nangallur. It must also be mentioned that about 15 landholders 
families owning agricultural land in several villages decided to settle 
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Figure 11 : Population (1881 /1988 ) 



down in Nangallur, in close proximity of their fields newly irrigated by 
wells. 


The village population curve shows a slight bend between 1980 
and 1988. Immigration seems to have ceased during the late 1970's. In 
fact, some wealthy farmers settled down in Pollachi or Coimbatore, 
motivated by the desire to give to their young children the benefit of a 
good education in private schools. 


Socio-economic groups 

The village population consists of 630 families which have been 
divided into 2 main groups: cultivators and non-cultivators. Cultivators 
include all families possessing land in Nangallur or in the neighbouring 
villages, even if agriculture is not the main source of their income. The 
classification of non-cultivators was based upon the main source of 
income, or upon the occupation of the head of the family when incomes 
from different economic activities were more or less the same. 


Tableau 2. Castes and socio-economic groups 


Castes 

N 3 

% of the 
the total 

Cultiv. 


Com. 

iMzKm 


Others 

Goundcr 

312 

49.5 % 

173 

- 

3 

118 

4 

14 

Harijan 

Artisan 

141 

22.4 % 

“ 

4 

i 

131 

3 

3 

& Service 

64 

10.1 % 

- 

41 


16 

1 

2 

Boyar 

43 

6.8 % 

2 

- 


41 

- 

- 

Vanniyar 

20 

3.1 % 

6 

- 


14 


— 

Chctliar 

11 

1.7 % 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

Others 

39 

4.3 % 

3 

- 

2 

30 

1 

3 

Total 

630 

100% 

184 

45 

20 

350 

9 

22 


Source : Personal surveys 
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The Gounders, the original peasant caste of the area, represent 
nearly half of the village population and more than 85 % of the number 
of cultivators. The Harijans are second in number. None of them 
possesses land. They represent the principal labour force working on 
daily wages. There are 64 families belonging to the artisans (weavers, 
coppersmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths and potters) and service castes 
(dhobis and barbers). This percentage is a relatively common one in the 
villages of the Coimbatore district where rural industries have always 
held an important place. Deprived of land, these families follow their 
traditional activities or seek jobs as agricultural labourers. The Boyar 
community is specialized in masonry (construction work, digging of 
wells,etc). Only 2 landholders belong to this group. One of them, who 
is also a building contractor, employs members of his caste in different 
sites. The majority of the Vanniyar are landless agricutural labourers, 
six landholding families belong to the small farmer category (less than 2 
ha). As for the Chettiars, the last numerically important group, they are 
all businessmen but have only small shops in the villages. 


Evolution of economic sectors : the case of non- 
agricultural employment 

The socio-professional composition of the working population 
and its evolution since the beginning of the century (fig. 12) give rise to 
certain comments. Data for 1881 are from old village records, those for 

Figure 12 : classification of workers 


I 

o 

* 

o 



cultivators 
agr. labourers 
non agr.workers 


1951-1981 are extracts from census records, while those for 1988 
are the results of a survey conducted on a sampling representing about 
20 % of the total number of the families chosen among the different 
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socio-economic groups. If the diversity of the sources does not facilitate 
comparisons, the tendencies are, however, very clear. 

The development of a capitalist type of agriculture and the 
resulting economic changes have led to the disappearance of the 
traditional economic relationships unifying the different groups of a 
village within the framework of the division of labour between the 
castes. Here, we will deal briefly with the decline in non-agricultural 
employment which has been steadily going down from 40 % in 1961 to 
10 % in 1988. The Boyar community represents a special case. Except 
for two landholding families, all the households are engaged either in 
ancestral activities of the group or in the daily agricultural labour. About 
40 people have been employed outside the village on a long term basis. 
Most of them work in Kerala under contracts and move with the 
building sites. They return only about once a year to the village during 
the religious ceremonies of the community. The migration expresses the 
difficulty in finding employment in the traditional fields which remain 
more remunerative than agricultural labour. In fact, these families have 
a choice between an itinerant job or a gradual changeover to agricultural 
daily labour. Among the permanent residents of Nangallur, there is 
hardly more than one person per family engaged in traditional activities. 
The major opening is masonry in urban areas where the competition 
with other castes is very high. Others openings occur when agricultural 
labourers are occasionally employed in digging wells or in the 
construction of dwellings in the village and its neighbourhood. 

The exposure of the village to the outside market has led to 
changes in the behaviour of the mral consumers, and the local demand 
for village artisans has greatly diminished. Most of the families 
belonging to the rural artisan and service castes seem to be unable to 
adapt themselves to a new economy opened on urban markets 6 .Among 
the 26 families of carpenters, blacksmiths, washermen, barbers and 
potters, only 14 members are engaged in their ancestral occupation. The 
products of coppersmiths and weavers are in demand in urban areas. 
The pursuit of these activities implies a search for new markets, 
sometimes very distant, or working in a co-operative set up. The 
coppersmiths (5 families) are independant workers. The raw material is 
bought in Pollachi and the finished products are sold in urban markets. 
Half of the weaver caste families have given up their traditional 
occupation. Generally, those engaged in weaving work for co¬ 
operatives located in Udumalpet. This allows the artisan to avoid the 
expense for buying raw material, and to obtain loans for renewing 
the necessary tools. The cooperative also assures him of a market for 
the lungis and sarees he weaves. However, profit margin is reduced 
and supply problems are certain. These families have to find subsidiary 
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occupations to augment their meagre income and most of their earning 
members have become daily agricultural workers. Only one household 
works directly for the urban market, selling sarees in Coimbatore 
shops. This kind of activity means adaptating to the tastes of the urban 
clientele, and making 4 or 5 trips a month to the city. However, the 
income is, in this case, much higher. 

The development of irrigation does not seem to have led to a 
diversification of the local economy. The only forms of economic 
diversification are limited to a few medium and large farmers who 
market the village agricultural products. Only 15 persons are engaged in 
such activities, most of them retaining agriculture as their main 
occupation. Today, 90 % of the total working population is engaged in 
agriculture. Since the beginning of this century, there has been a steady 
decline in the percentage of cultivators, and parallelly, a steep increase, 
specially since 1971, in the number of agricultural labourers (75 % of 
the total number of workers in 1988). Immigration of landless families 
and the forced conversion of some artisan families to other jobs have 
certainly played a significant role in this type of evolution, but they 
cannot by themselves explain the amplitude of this phenomenon. The 
evolution of the employment pattern seems to show mostly the 
difficulties experienced by some farmers in adapting themselves to the 
introduction of new agricultural techniques and to the accompanying 
transformations of the agricultural economy. 


THE RURAL PROLETARIAT 


There are 445 landless families (75 % of the total number of 
households) of which more than three fourths earn their living by hiring 
themselves out as labourers. Among these families, 10 are specialised 
in toddy tapping and its conversion into jaggery. They are immigrant 
families working on a contract basis for owners of coconut plantations. 
Usually the owner leases out a certain number of trees for a period of 2- 
3 years, when the plants are 6-7 years old. Similarly, three families are 
engaged in growing betel on an annual contract basis. 


Low labour requirements and unionism 

The traditional system which once linked agricultural workers and 
peasants in a "patron-client" relationship does not exist anymore. 
Nowadays, only the big landlords employ agricultural labourers on 
a permanent basis (about 40 persons totally, including watchmen of 
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coconut plantations) with salaries ranging from Rs 250-350/month. 
The daily workers are employed through middlemen who dispatch them 
every day to the different farms. This practise which came into 
existence a few years ago helps the farmer to recruit workers quickly 
(by informing the middlemen) and to avoid the advances on salaries that 
he used to make. The relative independence of agricultural labourers to 
peasant castes and the accompanying political consciousness enable 
daily wages earners to address their social and salary claims through a 
kind of union. In this, they are supported by the principal middleman 
who is the secretary of the local section of the Communist Party of 
India (CPI-M) and a former elected representative of the Panchayat. The 
labourers have succeeded in imposing minimum wages irrespective of 
the kind of work done (Rs. 10/day for women and Rs 15/day for men). 
When there is a great demand for labour, for example during the 
weeding of groundnut fields, labourers fix a rate, make it known to the 
middlemen, and refuse to work for a lower amount. At such times, the 
daily wages can go up to Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 per day, respectively, for a 
6 hour day work. 

In our survey we have recorded 734 agricultural labourers and 
283 cultivators, i.e. 1,017 people engaged in agriculture. Parallelly, 
calculations of the labour requirements for the different crops grown in 
the village in 1988 (appendix 3), show that the annual labour 
requirement is 147,444 days of work, i.e. an average of 132 days per 
person and per year. This figure which is relatively low considering the 
total cropped area, is due to the extent of coconut plantations (a low 
labour requirement crop) and to the fact that important agricultural 
operations are carried out by outsiders. 

The introduction of plantation crops has created a demand for 
specialised labour. In the case of sugarcane, the Nangallur workers are 
confined to tilling, planting and application of fertilizers. Harvesting 
and preparation of jaggery are given to workers recruited from villages 
which have been irrigated for a long time and where sugarcane 
cultivation is traditional. These skilled labourers work in teams for a 
contractor and go to various places in the district according to the dates 
of harvesting. When the crop is sold directly to the sugar mill, the 
factory also supplies the labour. Similarly for coconut plantations, the 
harvesting, dehusking, loading and transport of coconuts are given to 
specialised teams from outside. 


Few economic opportunities outside agriculture 

The results of a survey of 85 families of agricultural workers, 
cross-checked with data obtained from the middlemen in charge of pro- 
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viding labour, indicate that daily wage earners work an average of 188 
days/year of which one fifth is in neighbouring villages. In this regard, 
Nangallur occupies a privileged position. Canal and well irrigation 
make possible the cultivation of sugarcane and two rice crops per year 
in Annamalai. This kind of agriculture provides a fairly large number of 
working days for labourers from the neighbouring villages. 

The total annual income of an agricultural labourer family of 5 has 
been estimated at Rs. 6,228 for the Harijan community and Rs. 7,272 
for other castes (appendix 5). Agricultural labour represents 85 % and 
80% respectively of the total average annual income. Livestock is a 
quite important source of income for the non-Harijan agricultural 
labourers. In the case of scheduled caste families, livestock activities 
are limited to goat and sheep rearing which represents less than 5 % of 
the total annual income (appendix 5). In fact, these animals are viewed 
as a kind of savings by the labourers, rather than an economic activity, 
and one or two goats may be sold to meet incidental expenses. 

For both these groups as a whole, the average indebtness is about 
20 % of the total annual income, of which a quarter is for covering 
daily expenses. The main reason for debts is to finance secondary 
economic activities, particularly to buy cattle. The difference observed 
in the income from livestock between scheduled and non-scheduled 
castes families is correlated with the unequal facility with which 
governmental or private loans are obtained. The granting of 
governmental loans is dealt below. Regarding private loans, it would 
seem that caste solidarity plays an important role and disfavours the 
Harijans, who have to turn to money - lenders. 


THE DIFFICULTIES FACED BY THE SMALL FARMERS 

Nearly half the landholders in Nangallur own less than 2 ha (20% 
agricultural land, 8.7% irrigated by wells. Appendix 1-a). Out of a total 
of 39 marginal fanners (less than 1 ha), 35 do not have any access to 
ground water for irrigating their land. Further, these farmers, being 
highly deficient in draught animals (appendix 1-b), have to hire 
bullocks to plough their fields,which means a sharp increase in the 
cultivation costs. 

The low productivity of rainfed agriculture 

Small and marginal farmers who do not have an irrigation 
well practise a rainfed agriculture which brings in very little profit. 
In 1988, the gross area cropped by them was 46 ha. Fourteen per 
cent of the agricultural land owned by this category was left fallow 
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during the south-west monsoon and 36 % during the north-east 
monsoon. The most commun cropping pattern is groundnut from June 
to September (71% of the total cropped area cultivated), followed by 
cholam or pulses in October/December (appendix 2). Rainfed 
groundnut crop during the S.W. monsoon may be more profitable but it 
carries a certain risk. Therefore some prefer to grow cholam which is 
less sensitive to rain failures. This choice is also imposed on some 
farmers who cannot afford the necessary inputs for groundnut 
cultivation (Groundnut cost of cultivation is nearly three times higher 
than that of cholam. Appendix 4). Generally, most farmers compromise 
between the two systems; groundnut is cultivated in the larger part of 
their holding from June to September, the rest is cultivated with cholam 
or with millets. 

The total rainfall brought by the 1988 S.W. monsoon can be 
considered normal. However, the rainfall deficit at the beginning of the 
season and the excess of water at the end of the vegetative cycle of 
groundnut have led to very poor yields (less-than 1 ton/ha). Moreover, 
the poor quality of the product lowered the price down to Rs. 125/ bag 
as against Rs 175/ bag during the preceding harvest. Hence, the margin 
of profit was greatly reduced, about Rs. 650/ ha for the marginal 
farmers (appendix 4). 

The average yield of cholam is 10 quintals/ha. The average 
income from this crop (including the value of the straw) has been 
estimated at Rs. 2,260/ ha. Cotton appears to be the most valuable dry 
crop. The area under cotton is limited to 2 ha in this category of 
landholdings as the large majority of marginal farmers are not able to 
invest several thousands of rupees over a period of several months to 
cover the production costs. 

Small farmers who own only dry land adopt the same cropping 
pattern during the south-west monsoon, groundnut representing 83 % 
of the area cultivated. In this category, the net income from groundnut 
cultivation has been estimated to be around Rs. 1025/ha. The lower 
production costs are due to the self-sufficiency of these farmers in 
draught animals. During the next agricultural season, cotton occupies 
35 % of the cultivated area. Nearly half the farmers take short term 
bank-loans to cover a part of the production costs. 

Access to ground water: two case studies 

Twenty two landholders, owning less than 2 ha, have a well 
for irrigation. Their small size and poor refilling capacity allow the 
irrigation of only about 20 ha. Coconut trees occupy 12 ha, of which 
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7 ha were planted less than 6 years ago and are not yet productive. To 
obtain an income from these plantations, farmers generally grow some 
crops in between trees: groundnut during the dry season; vegetables, 
cholam, grams or a second groundnut crop during the monsoon. Only 
one farmer has planted sugarcane on 1.2 ha. He has an agreement with 
the Chitoor sugar factory which advanced him Rs. 7,500/cultivated ha. 
During the summer, wells are generally used to irrigate a groundnut 
crop which yields about 4.5 tons /ha. During the monsoon, the farmers 
use their wells to irrigate vegetables, (mainly tomatoes). The net profits 
per hectare from these two crops are respectively Rs. 4,650 and 
Rs. 11,600. 

The acquisition of a well implies an indebtness which these 
farmers face with great difficulty. K. Swamy inherited 1.6 ha, of which 
0.6 ha is now irrigated. The dry lands are planted with groundnut from 
June to September and cholam from October to December. He knows 
that cotton would be much more profitable than cholam, but he does not 
have sufficient funds for sowing, and the application of pesticides and 
chemical fertilizers. He also knows that he could get bank-loans to 
cover the cultivation costs , but prefers to abstain from it to avoid 
prosecution in case of a poor harvest. He is already greatly in debt. On 
this 0.6 ha of irrigated land, he grows tomatoes and chillies for the 
Pollachi market, as well as some groundnuts. K. S. works on his farm 
with his son and docs not hire himself out as a daily labourer. His 2 
daughters, aged 13 and 15, work on daily wages for the village 
landlords. 1 lis wife looks after the house and the cattle. 

The total annual income of the family is Rs. 16,200, out of which 
Rs. 11,700 represent the agricultural income. Five years ago K.S. 
borrowed Rs 20,000 from several landlords of his caste, to dig a well 
and buy a diesel pumpset. Nowadays, a part of his income can be 
reinvested in the farm. For example, he bought 2 milch cows and a pair 
of bullocks in the last 3 years. He can repay Rs. 3,500-4,500 a year if 
the yields from his dry lands are not too poor. Considering the rate of 
interest (24 %), he thinks it will take him about 15 years to repay all his 
debts. Meanwhile, he cannot think of making new investments needed 
for commercial crops which give better returns (such as sugarcane), or 
of extending the irrigated area which would mean deepening the well. 
Until he is out of debt, he will have other priority expenses such as the 
wedding of his two daughters. The case of this farmer is an example of 
relative success in the sense that the acquisition of a well has helped to 
increase the family income. However, the profits are not sufficient to 
cover the investments quickly and to increase the irrigated area. 
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Governmental intervention, in the form of bank loans at 
preferential rates and subsidies, does not seem to be a solution. Since 
1984, 12 bank loans have been sanctioned for agricultural development 
in small and marginal holdings, of which 4 were for the setting up of 
new wells. S. Gounder is one of the beneficiaries. He owns 2.1 ha. In 
1985 he got a loan of Rs. 13,500 to dig a well and Rs. 6,500 to buy a 
pumpset. He has borrowed another Rs. 5,000 from the villagers and 
was able to dig a 7 m deep well which has been equipped with a 
second-hand diesel pumpset. During the dry season, he cannot irrigate 
his land as there is hardly 20-25 cm water in the well. However, he can 
cultivate a plot of 0,3 ha of tomatoes during the monsoon. He thinks he 
will need to borrow Rs. 10,000 more to deepen the well but he knows 
that it will be difficult to get further loans from the villagers while the 
earlier debts have not been repaid and may not be paid for several years. 

The loans given under the Massive Programme are not sufficient 
for a small farmer to modernize his holding. The Rs. 13,500 granted 
for digging a well can, at best, cover only half the actual cost which 
means that the beneficiary has to find other means to finance his project 
Moreover, the size of his property is too small to make quick 
repayments of these investments. The Massive Programme gives best 
results when the beneficiary has only to deepen a well, or to buy a 
pumpset or pipes; i.e., when he has already modernized his land to a 
certain extent. In fact this is one of the criticisms most often levelled at 
rural development programmes i.e. they can, in the best cases, create a 
more favourable ground for the development of economically backward 
families or improve the existing economic activities, but they seem to be 
incapable of placing the most deprived families of beneficiaries on the 
path of a stable economic development 7 . 


Inadequacies of economic diversification 

The average annual incomes of the marginal and small farmers 
have been respectively estimated at Rs. 8,005 and Rs. 10,065, 
(appendix 5). Agricultural income represents half the total annual 
income of small landholders and only one third of that of marginal 
farmers. In these two categories, secondary economic activities, such as 
livestock are quite important. 

Nangallur has a veterinary centre and three fourths of the milch 
cattle are cross bred. Their yield is quite low (buffaloes: 3.5 litres of 
milk a day and cows: 3 litres a day) as the quality of cattle feed is poor : 
these farmers do not grow fodder crops and spend little amount of 
money to buy cattle feed. By our estimates, 80% of the milk is sold on 
the private market. Small farmers keep mostly buffaloes for milk pro- 
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duction (they own half the village livestock). This activity provides 
them with 25 % of their total annual income. The major part of the 
funds invested in cattle comes from loans extended by the milk 
vendors. Small landholders generally borrow only a part of the money 
needed for buying cows or buffaloes and repay a few rupees every day, 
which are deducted from the price of milk sold. This form of credit 
seems to be more efficient and better adapted to the needs of small 
farmers than bank loans which though given at a lower rate of interest 
under the government programmes, insist on fixed repayments over a 
period of time. By giving such loans, the milk vendors have a clientele 
of milk suppliers in the villages and protect their trade from the 
competition of milk cooperatives. 


Table 3- Indebtness of marginal and small farmers 


Reasons 

for 

indcblncss 

Marginal farmers 

Average income 
= 8,005 Rs/family/ycar 

Small fanners 

Average income 
= 12,065 Rs/family/year 


Private loans 

Bank loans 

Total 

Private loam 

3ank loans 

Total 

Milch cattle 

1,000 

390 

1390 

620 

270 

890 

Buffaloes 

- 

390 

390 

355 

300 

655 

Agriculture 

450 

250 

700 

- 

910 

910 

Irrigation 

- 

- 

- 

1,455 

1,770 

3,225 

Total of 

Economic 

Activities 

1,450 

1,030 

2,480 

2,430 

3,250 

5,680 

Family 







Expenditure 

1,830 

- 

1,830 

800 

- 

800 

Total 

3,280 

1,030 

4,310 

3,230 

3,250 

6,480 


Source: Personal Surveys 


The average amount of indebtness of families of these groups is 
more than half their total annual income. Institutional credit is limited 
for marginal farmers to the loans sanctioned under the government's 
rural development programmes. Private loans, mostly for buying milch 
cows, remain the main source of credit. Agricultural loans help in 
covering a part of the production costs of the different crops cultivated. 
According to our survey, 78 % of the marginal farmers take short term 
loans (average of Rs 1,583/ ha of cultivated land). There is no 
cooperative society in the village or its neighbourhood and these 
farmers generally go to wealthy families to borrow money. The rate of 
interest varies from 2 to 3 % per month. Nationalised banks offer 1 % 
per month but marginal farmers say it is difficult to obtain such loans 
and they are not greatly interested in getting them because of the lack 
of flexibility in the terms of repayment. For many families in this cate- 
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gory, successive bad years have resulted in accumulated debts. Small 
farmers enjoy a better access to institutional loans. The main reason for 
indebtness is irrigation development which represents half the total 
amount of the money borrowed. Loans for agriculture are essentially 
taken to cover cotton cultivation costs. 

Credit is indispensable for the maintenance of small and marginal 
holdings without allowing the farmers to live exclusively by working 
on their lands. Inadaptability of these farms to the modern forms of 
agriculture in a rural context where non-farming activities have very 
little impact for poor villagers (non-farming activities represent less than 
8 % of the total income - appendix 5) have led to a rapid 
proletarianization of the countryside. Daily labour remains the most 
accessible form of economic diversification for these backward classes 
of the village society. 


IMPACT OF GOVERNMENT RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMMES 


Among the different governmental development programmes, 
those adopted to reduce seasonal unemployment, such as the Rural 
Landless Guarantee Programme and the National Rural Employment 
Programme, have not had much impact in Nangallur during the last 
years. What was, on the other hand, the impact of the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (1RDP) implemented in this region in October 
1980? Its main objective was to improve the living conditions of the 
poor by means of bank loans and government subsidies for agriculture, 
livestock, and rural industries. 

The granting of loans 

The Block Development Office has conducted several village 
surveys to classify the families according to their income. Such a 
survey, conducted in Nangallur in 1988, indicates that all the families 
living in the village have an income of less than Rs 6,500, of which 405 
families tire below the poverty line 8 . Our own survey provided quite a 
different picture and the first information seems a bit surprising. 
According to these governmental surveys, 65 % of the total number of 
families of the village, comprising 311 families of landless agricultural 
labourers (82% of the total number of families of this group), all the 
families of marginal farmers, and 68 families belonging to other socio¬ 
economic groups (mosdy craftsmen and service castes), have an annual 
income of less than Rs 3,500. The middle income group (Rs. 3,500- 
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4,800/year) consists of 67 families of agricultural labourers, 42 of 
small farmers and 66 belonging to other socio-professional categories. 
According to the definition of the IRDP, the aid should be given on a 
priority basis to families living below the poverty line, and among them 
to the poorest families. Applications are submitted during a public 
meeting to the Panchayat president, to a Block development officer 
and, eventually, to one or two bank representatives. These people take 
the income list prepared by the Development Block for reference. After 
eliminating the candidates whose income is too high, and those whose 
purpose is judged to be unsatisfactory by the officials, there is a kind of 
lottery to distribute the 15-20 loans sanctioned each year among the 
remaining 60-80 candidates. If there are not enough applications 
deposed by families with annual income less than Rs. 3,500, as it 
seems to have been the case during the first few years of 
implementation of the programme in Nangallur, the Panchayat 
President accepts the candidatures in higher income groups. 

Corruption among officials entrusted with drawing up estimates 
of income, favouritism among decision making committee members, 
caste influence and political pressure are too well known and too often 
described for us to enumerate these weaknesses in the process of 
selection of the beneficiaries. The IRDP has been evaluated several 
times over a number of years by olficial organisations as well as by 
independent observers. It is now agreed that 15-20% of the 
beneficiaries do not belong to the income groups for which the loans 
were destined 9 . There is no reason to think that the situation could be 
very different in Nangallur. 


Table 4- Allocation of loans under the IRDP (1980-1987) 


Nb. of 
Beneficiaries 

Milch 

cattle 

Bullock 

carts 

Sheep/ 

Goats 

Artisans 

Commerce 

Total 

% of 
benef. 

Ag. Lab. (S.C.) 

10 

2 

6 

4 

- 

22 

15,6 % 

Ag. Lab. 

(non S.C.) 

44 

10 

_ 

1 

3 

56 

26,6 % 

Marg. Farmers 

4 

18 

- 

- 

- 

22 

56,4 % 

Small Farmers 

1 

7 

“ 

- 

“ 

8 

16 % 


Source : Block Development - Pollachi South 


During the past seven years, 108 loans were sanctioned for the 
whole village. Twenty two families of beneficiaries belong to the 
Harijan community which is, from our estimates of income as well as 
from the official ones, the poorest community. The low percentage of 
beneficiaries from this category shows that the aid is not given to the 
families most in need of it. It must be pointed out that the banks have a 
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tendency to limit their loans to families that may be solvent, i.e. those 
which will repay more easily. 


The development of livestock activities 

Under the IRDP, agriculture has received more than 90 % of the 
loans sanctioned and of the capital invested in the different sectors. We 
have already mentioned the impact of loans extended for promoting 
irrigation on small farms. Loans sanctioned for buying milch cattle, 
bullocks, and bullock carts represent 60 % of the total investment and 
nearly 80 % of the beneficiaries. Loans for bullocks are for the most 
part given to marginal farmers with a view to mitigating the lack of 
draught animals characteristic of this category. On the whole, the impact 
of this kind of aid is positive, even though there are some sales of 
animals after a few years because the new owners have some 
difficulties in feeding them. These people feel it is preferable to sell 
cholam straw and to hire bullocks for ploughing their fields rather than 
to possess their own team for which they have little use and which 
bring in few secondary benefits by hiring out or for transport, due to 
the saturation of the local market. 


Table 6 - Capital invested under IRDP and Massive Programmes 



Agric. 

Dcvl. 

Milch 

Animal.' 

Bull. 

carts 

Sheep/ 

goats 

Total 

Agric. 

Rural 

Ind. 

Service 

Total 

Nl). of Bencf. 
% Capital 

12 

57 

37 

6 

114 

5 

3 

120 

(Rs) 

% Nb. Total 

108.630 

133,000 

131,480 

28,400 

405,510 

22,300 

17,330 

441,170 

of benef. 

% Total 

10% 

47.5 % 

30.8 % 

5% 

93.3 % 

4.2 % 

2.5 % 

100% 

Capital 

24.6 % 

30.1 % 

29.8 % 

6.4 % 

90.9 % 

5.1 % 

3.9 % 

100% 


Source : Block Development - Pollachi South. 


Incentives for dairy activities concern only the agricultural 
labourers. In this field, the results are not very good. Among the non- 
scheduled castes families, we have found only about half the animals 
bought from loans obtained more than 3 years ago. The three main 
reasons given for their disappearance are: death of the cows, poor 
physical condition (sterility), difficulties in feeding them (no green 
fodder; high cost of straw and flour). The situation is even worst for the 
Harijan beneficiaries. Out of the 10 loans given in 1983, not a single 
animal could be found. Considering this, no other loan was given after 
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this date to members of this community. The only form of animal 
husbandry affordable for this group within the framework of the rural 
development programmes is the rearing of sheep and goats. An 
investment of Rs 28,400 was made for this purpose in 1986-87, 
bcnefitting six persons. Three of them said that their goats had died 
after a year. The fourth did not have more than 6 out of a total of 10. 
The last two had their 20 sheep, as the herd was bought less than 6 
months ago. The results of these rural development programmes in the 
village seem to be, for the less, mitigated. We will not enter into the 
debate, often polemic, on the percentage of families that could cross 
the poverty line. In the case of Nangallur, it seems clear that the best 
results in the field of agriculture were from families already owning 
some capital in terms of land or animals, and for whom the IRDP loans 
have only helped in improving it. If the benefits are not negligible, they 
are, however, insufficient for making the small holding viable. As for 
the poorest families, those of landless agricultural labourers, 
particularly the Harijans, the number of failures recorded speak for 
themselves. The acquisition of a milch cow, a buffalo or a goat 
represents for these families a certain amount of money which has often 
to be spent to face the most pressing needs, and the role of the money¬ 
lenders to whom these families are indebted is certainly not negligible in 
the process. 

Even if the difficulties inherent to this type of government aid are 
set aside (identification of the beneficiaries families most suitable for 
improving the investments, poor functioning at the institutional level, 
corruption, misappropriation of loans), it is not certain that the poorest 
beneficiaries can draw a monetary surplus sufficient to improve their 
living conditions in a noticeable manner as this surplus is low and a 
good part of it is redistributed among the village upper class that 
controls the marketing of these products. 

We will take for example a Harijan family of 5 in which 3 are 
employed as agricultural labourers on daily wages. The total annual 
income is about Rs 5,800. An IRDP loan of Rs. 3,600 allowed them to 
buy 10 goats. At the end of the year, the income from this herd, if we 
take the value of the kids and that of the manure recuperated, will not be 
more than Rs. 2,000. Out of this, the family should set apart a certain 
number of working days to tend the animals, which means an actual 
profit of only Rs. 1,200-1,500, not taking into account the repayment 
of the loan and aging of the animals. This does not mean that an 
increase of Rs. 1,000 in the annual income is negligible. But on the 
other hand, it is clearly insufficient to elevate the household 
economically over a long period. 
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The result of these development programmes seems to be that the 
families of backward classes are kept in the same condition as before, 
the benefits enjoyed, if any, being not sufficient to initiate a process of 
healthy and durable economic development. The principal results of 
such a policy is to maintain an unskilled and deprived population in the 
villages whose emigration to urban centres will only increase planning 
problems. 

Investments in non-agricultural sectors 

Investments in secondary and tertiary sectors represent only 9% 
of the total investment and 7% of the beneficiaries. The development of 
rural industries is not simply limited, but is also directed mostly to 
people already engaged in such acdvities. Because of this, the impact of 
IRDP on economic diversification in villages is negligible 10 . 
Nevertheless, it is in the non agricultural field that the results are the 
most encouraging. Three loans sanctioned for promoting commercial 
activities have only favoured improvement of already existing activities. 
Likewise, an achari family got a loan of Rs. 5,000 for renewing 
material needed for the production of copper objects. These 4 loans 
were repaid in less than 3 years. The case of 4 Harijan beneficiaries 
who received such aid is more interesting. One of them got Rs. 5,000 
(Rs. 1,500 as subsidy) for procuring the articles necessary for making 
leather footwear. At the end of the year, the eldest son was engaged full 
time in this occupation. On the average he is able to make about 10 pairs 
of sandals per week which are sold to shops in Pollachi. Each pair 
fetches him a profit of Rs. 10, i.e. an income of about Rs. 400/month, 
from which Rs. 100 goes to repay the loan. The other 3 families 
received loans for starting rope making. The ropes are made from 
coconut fibres delivered to them once a week. Each family treats 20 kg 
of fibres per day (3 workers) with which they can make 90 ropes 
costing Rs. 2 each. The rope maker delivers the finished product once 
or twice a week. This occupation brings him a net income of Rs. 1,000- 
1,200 per month, depending on the output of the family. The initial 
investment is Rs. 3,500, of which Rs. 1,000 is subsidised. Loans were 
granted last year and the beneficiaries have no difficulties to honour 
their commitments. 

These examples are interesting in many ways. On the one hand, 
the increase in the income is not negligible. On the other hand, this kind 
of non-agricultural occupation makes these families independent of the 
fanner community, and exposes them to the outer world which seems 
to overwhelm most of the labourers families, especially the Harijans. 
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THE BENEFICIARIES OF CAPITALIST AGRICULTURE 

Medium and large farmers (more than 4 ha) have best taken 
advantage of ground water and new agricultural technology. 
Modernization of the farms and adoption of new crops have been 
possible due to adequate finance available to these landlords and their 
easy access to institutional and private loans. The 43 families belonging 
to these categories of cultivators control 60% of the agricultural land in 
the village and more than 70% of the land irrigated by wells. Two sub¬ 
groups may be distinguished among these land owners, depending 
upon the cropping pattern and the kind of reinvestment of the profits 
gained from agriculture. 


Enterprising cultivators 

This group mainly comprises medium farmers (4-8 ha). They 
seem to be dynamic cultivators who practise a kind of capitalist 
agriculture based on speculative crops demanding considerable inputs 
and a lot of work, but giving high returns. The area irrigated by wells 
in these medium sized holdings is more than half the cultivable area. 
Sugarcane fields occupy 22 ha, i.e., about 30% of the total irrigated 
land. The average cost of cultivation of this crop has been estimated at 
nearly Rs. 20,000/ ha. With a yield of about 125 tons of sugar cane/ha, 
the crop gives a net income of Rs. 17,500/ha when the produce is 
converted into jaggery on the spot. Sugarcane cultivation is 
characteristic of medium landholdings with adequate water resources 
(more than half the area under sugar cane in the village belongs to 
medium farmers). In the same way, this group owns more than 90% of 
the area planted with turmuric, a crop which seems to be the most 
profitable in the village, (about Rs. 26,000/ ha). Coconut plantations 
occupy 31 ha, which is 40 % of the irrigable land. In contrast to the 
coconut plantations belonging to the big landlords, these farmers quite 
often practice intercropping in their plantations (sugarcane, groundnut, 
fodder, cotton, turmuric, etc.), even after the coconut trees have 
reached the productive stage. The remaining irrigated area is generally 
planted with groundnut during the dry season, vegetables during the 
monsoon, and more rarely, with cassava or cotton. The dry lands 
mostly support groundnut between June and September, followed by a 
cotton crop. Cholarn and grams occupy only about 10 % of the total 
cultivated area. 

The total cultivated area represents 141% of the agricultural land. 
The choice of crops is dictated by the anxiety for maximum profits. For 
this, the farmer has to make considerable investments, as much in cash 
as in family labour. The average income from this type of cultivation is 
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the maximum recorded in the village: Rs. 10,300/ha. The average total 
annual income was estimated at Rs. 58,000 per family, 90 % of which 
come from agriculture. The non agricultural income, which represents 
only 3.7 % of the total annual income, proceeds from the salaries of 
some educated landowners’ sons who work in Pollachi. These people 
return to the village every evening and help in the fields. The income 
earned from marketing village agricultural products was not taken into 
account due to lack of reliable information. 

In our sampling (8 families), the average debt was Rs. 1,750, 
which corresponds to two bank loans : one for deepening a well and the 
other for converting a newly irrigated plot of land into a sugarcane field. 
The financial surplus derived from agriculture is mostly used for 
continuing the modernization of the farms, extending the area under 
plantation crops and increasing the size of landholdings. 

The village upper class: new economic trends 

If a great majority of the landlords (more than 8 ha) are engaged 
in the same type of capitalist agriculture as described earlier, there are 
some differences in their behaviour. The wealthy families of Nangallur 
have, since the 1950s, invested in modem irrigation. These investments 
have given considerable returns. Nowadays, the landlords seem to be 
more interested in coconut plantations which have the advantage of 
minimising the problems of engaging daily labour and also give them 
free time. They own more than half of the coconut plantations in 
Nangallur. The plantations cover more than 70% of the land irrigated by 
wells in this category. This kind of agriculture, mainly based on 
coconut cultivation on irrigated land and groundnut and cotton on dry 
land, generates an income of about Rs. 9,800/ha. 

In contrast with the medium farmers who try to increase their 
local economic position, these "gentlement farmers" reinvest only a 
very small part of their profits in agriculture. The legal land ceiling is 
often reached and even crossed. Although there are many ways of 
circumventing the legislation, the size of the landholding cannot go 
beyond a certain limit, after which maintenance becomes a problem. 
Besides, the large farmers have concentrated, during the last few 
decades, on improving their land which is now irrigated, and for the 
most part transformed into plantations. If it is still possible to improve 
dry land by new investments, very few large farmers are ready to do 
so, estimating that the financial returns will be inadequate considering 
the sums needed for investment. 
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These families give a lot of importance to education: their children 
are sent to the best schools in the region. A typical family of a 
traditional upper class landholder will have, for example, a son 
practising a lucrative profession in the neighbouring town (advocate or 
doctor if possible), a second son employed in a private company or 
with a respectable office job and a third remaining in the village to 
supervise the cultivation on the family property and to continue the 
socio-political line by getting elected as the Panchayat President, as is 
the case at present in Nangallur. Daughters are also educated, not to 
help them find employment, but to give them better prospects of a 
marriage into a family of high status, if possible settled in a town. 

Well educated sons generally leave the village (except if they are 
only sons) to follow their profession in towns. This migration to urban 
centres is not simply due to a desire for economic diversification. It also 
demonstrates the attraction the sons of rich landlords have for the urban 
life-style of the upper middle class families. The economic and social 
links which now unite these people to the urban milieu, have 
encouraged the infiltration of urban culture in the villages. 

During the last few years, durable consumer goods was one of 
the major forms of investing money earned from agriculture. These 
landowners have their own vehicles (cars, motor-cycles, scooters), big 
modern terraced houses with electricity and running water. The 
interiors are comfortably and well furnished with, generally, colour 
television, telephone, stereo system, several fans, and kitchens well 
cquiped and quite comparable to those one can find in Coimbatore 
upper-middle-class houses. 

These different kinds of investments are, on the whole, limited. 
Once a landlord has modernised his agricultural land, then constructed 
and furnished a new house, he can spend considerable sums of money. 
Most of the authors who have studied the Indian capitalist agriculture 
agree that the surplus income from capitalist agriculture is oriented 
towards non-productive forms of investment (real estates, gold, bank 
deposits, etc.) 11 . It seems that the situation is quite different in the 
Coimbatore region. Some of the youngest and most educated landlords 
have started looking for investing their financial surplus, or part of their 
agricultural assets in more profitable economic activities, particularly in 
secondary and tertiary sectors. 

CONCLUSION 

Development of irrigation has, no doubt, greatly increased 
agricultural productivity, but all the socio-economic groups have not 
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benefitted equally from these changes. If the large and medium farmers 
can derive maximum benefits from speculative agriculture, there is, side 
by side, a rapid proletarization in the rural areas. The kinds of economic 
diversification left for the backward classes are those imposed on the 
poor, i.e. daily agricultural labour. It is now admitted that improvement 
in agricultural alone is not sufficient to generate a balanced regional 
economic development. Many recent studies lead us to suppose that 
rural industrialization is a necessity 12 . It would be interesting to know, 
in a region such as Coimbatore, if the surplus from capitalist agriculture 
is used for industrial decentralization, and offers, through this means, 
the possibility of improving the living conditions of the "left overs" by 
agricultural development, by introducing new kinds of economic 
activities in villages. 
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Appendix 2 : Land uses and landholdings 


January/April 



1 -2 2-4 4- 8 > 8 ha 

landholdings sizes 



September/Dcccmber 


coconut trees 

sugar cane 

groundnut 

cholam 

pulses 

vegetables 

cotton 

others 

area non cultiv 


1-2 2-4 4-8 



landholdings sizes 


> 8 ha 
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Appendix 3 - Labour requirement for the main crops 
(Number of working days per hcclarc) 


Crop 

operations 


Sugarcane 


Maize 

Coconut 

Tomatoes 

Turmeric 

Ploughing 


17 

10 

7 

8 

15 

18 

Maintenance 
of plots 

12 

90 



12 

12 

12 

Sowing 

3 

26 

8 

3 

- 

10 

20 

Ferli 1/Manure 
Pesticides 

18 

50 

16 

5 

25 

9 

13 

Weeding 

65 

153 

135 

42 

50 

213 

88 

1 larvcsl 

60 

* 

110 

50 

* 

670 

228 

Total 

168 

336 

279 

107 

95 

929 

379 


* : The operations are carried out by specialised teams of workers 
front outside employed on a contract basis through middlemen. 


























































Appendix 4 - Production costs of the main crops and income generated by hectare 
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Appendix 5 - Income sources and debts in the different socio-economic groups 
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Philippe SCHAR 


Irrigation par puits et changements socio-dconomiques: 
le cas du taluk de Pollachi (District de Coimbatore) 


Lc d6vcloppemcnt dc 1'irrigation par puits aprds 1950 a entraind la misc cn 
place d’une agriculture spdculativc orientde vers les marchds extdricurs. 
L'augmentation dcs superficies eullivdes nc s'est pas accompagndc d'un accroisscmcnl 
dcs besoins cn main d'ccuvre. Les ouvriers agricolcs sonl contraints dc s'employer dc 
plus cn plus frdquemmcnt dans les villages voisins. Ces migrations quotidiennes, et 
la naissance d'une forme dc syndicalisme ouvricr nc permettent ccpendant pas 
d'amdliorcr de manidre sensible leurs conditions d'cxistcnce. Fortement endeltds, les 
micro et petits propridtaircs (moins dc 2 ha) n'ont pas pu investir dans les formes 
modernes d'agriculture et s'adaptent mal aux nouvellcs conditions de l'dconomie 
locale. Malgrd dix ans de programmes gouvemementaux d'aide au ddveloppcment 
rural, force est de constater unc rapidc proldtarisalion des campagnes. 

A 1'autre extrdmild de l'dchelle dconomique, les propridtaircs de plus dc 4 ha 
ont pu tircr les mcillcurs bdndficcs dc 1'irrigation. Ils praliquent unc agriculture 
capital isle basdc stir I'cxploilalion dc plantations de cannc it sucre ct dc cocoteraics 
qui ndccssitc d'importanls invcslisscmcnts mais ddgage dcs bdndficcs considdrablcs. 
Si la pluparl de ces propridtaircs rdinvestissent leurs exeddents dans l'agriculturc, 
ccrtaincs families dc notables villagcois scmblcnt aujourd'hui atlirds par dcs 
placements plus productifs dans dcs sectcurs deonomiques non agricolcs. Cette 
tendance est intdressante dans la mesure oft cllc pourrait pcrmctirc d'offrir dc 
nouveaux ddbouchds aux classes ddfavorisdes. 


Mois-clds : hide, Tamil Nadu 

Irrigation, cultures commcrcialcs 
Rcvcnus agricolcs, ddveloppcment rural 


Pliilippc SCHAR: Well irrigation and socio-economic changes. A case study in Pollachi 
taluk, Coimbatore District, Tamil Nadu. 
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